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This project was initiated in response to ateachet's request .« 


for’ help in evaluating the “affective outcomes" of a high school 


3 


social shidins curriculum. After several meetings focusing on 

task clarification, the teacher asked if it would be possible to 
measure anticipated student changes in degree of tolerance for ; 
salad betiere’ as a result ‘OE their participation in a one neneeeet” a 


‘ 


Kelne studies course. 
a 


In many ways, this teacher's request, as initially posed, and 


even subsequent to numerous discussion, reflects several ‘character- 
istics of the broader educational comitn ty fron which it emerged. 

An intuitive belief exists on” the part of educators that school 

° “ - 
a aaa nas affective as: well as cognitive dutcomes. The two, 


however, are péten viewed hidt qnly differentially but dichotomously. 
Cognitive outcomes have Rrasee rena ely been viewed as mpre 


legitimat tely the: task of the Koti .and, perhaps consequently, have. 


been more eftectively Syangtaved into explicit, behavioral objectives 


in accordance. with existing psychological and educational theory. 


‘Likewise, : progress, toward attaining copy tive objectives is more , 


explicitly and consistently evaluated in terms of an extensive ; 


. 


repetoire ae measurement techniques. id 7 
Expected affective outcomes, on the other hand, are often more 
4 <a 
implicit than explicit; amd even when explicitly stated are seldom 
' 2 7 


dePived from coherent educational or psychological theory; defined 
\ ’ . . 


ey A 4 * 
in behavioral terms; or subjected to any sort of systematic |. 
oe . 


ae 


evaluation. 2. ; ‘ 
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It should be pointed out that social scientists have done 
. : 


little to alter this approach. Other than Kolhberg.and Piaget's 
work in moral develdpment, there is little coherent theory from 
which educators’ can draw in their work in the affective realm. 


The ac ak contains few if any instances of MhOugnteys attempts 


- 


“to. measure affective outcomes of educational curricula and the 


clagsic,. large scale imput-output, studies (Coleman, et al., 1966) 


— #—— 


have also concentrated primarily on “cognitive measures. 
‘ ‘ . rc ” 


In meeting the challenge Of these issues, the authors have 


drawn heavily from the. work of Milton Rokeach. “His work seemed 


» 
’ 


" particularly relevant for ‘seyeral reasons. First, he presdnts a 


coherent and. fairly comprehensive “theory: of the organization of 


t - 


Helier systend which is concerned with structure rather than content. 


Second, -he presents a cognitive theory of affective system Chega: 


Third, he specifically relates ‘his ideas to & concept of open ° 


* versus ‘elosed mindedness: _ a eongepe which specifically subsumes 


tolérance versus intdlerance. Foutth, he has done preliminary work 
" : : SE 5S : s £5 , j ms ; 
on the development, of instruments fd5r the purpose of measuring 


rs Ka 


F ; ae: Se 
extent of open versus clased-mindedness. . ‘ ‘ 


‘ 


Rokeach conceives of: all cognitive’ systems as being Sena 


- into two. interdependent parts, a belief system (which represents 


“the, total universe of a: person’ s beliefs ‘about the phywieat world, 


7 


‘ the social world and the self) aa a disbelhbef a It is 


e 


assumed that not all beliefs are weed ntokbeet to the individual. 


. / ; 
Beliefs vary along a central-peripheral dimension which ranges 


‘from type A (primitive beliefs reinforced by a unanimous social 


h es ° 
consensus among'all of one's refarénce persons and groups) to 
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f r 


type E (inconsequential beliefs relating to’ arbitrary matters of 


-taste). | Ri ‘. - it 
o EaRERE, the disbelief system is conceived to: be: composed of 


several, gnbsystene arranged aiOng a. gpetinuun -Of similarity to the 


belief system and itis hypothesized that disbelief ‘subsystems 


that are siti lar to the belief ‘system are ‘more aeceptable than 


less similar ones. a Ni 


. 


‘ . ° 


‘, - Rokeach uses the terms closed or dogmatic interchangeably. 
To say that a personis dognatic or that his belief system is closed 
: \ 


. ls to say something about the way. he belieyes and’the Way he tfiinks-- 


not only about single. isgues:but’ about networks of issues fe 
Ideological dogmatism .according‘to Rokeach refers to: a) a. closed 

way of thinking which can be associated with any ideology saadedigns ». 
of colitent; b) an authoritarian outlook on life; ey intolerance of : 


‘those with oppesing suf france. ee ‘those with similar 


beliefs (196). « 


keach asserts that a dlesed belief system will | lead to a 
str 


nger acceptdfice ‘of the belief system but also to a stronger 
s 


rejection 6£ all disbelief subsystems. It should lead the person . 
ty have a greater discrepancy between what ‘he knows about the belief ¥. 


"system and what he knows about the disbelief aystens It ‘should also 


lead to less differentiation within the disbelief systeh, as a “8 


’ ‘ 


’ whole ‘and to *an (oukdantag inability to distinguish among ‘Mabelies 
subsystems the more dissiimilar they are’ ‘from the belief system, 
From this, he\ asserts that the defining characteristics of openness-- 
.closedness are? ‘ degree of rejection of disbelief subsystems , ~ 
degree of differentiation RA beliefs system 46. Compas’ with the 
disbelief system, and the degree of distecentiation within the 


r” 7 = 
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ye 
aaabe ings system. | Further, Rokeach hypothesizes that the more 
a 
closed a ‘person! Ss belief. system the more will others be evaluated 


according.to the ‘authorities they line up with; the more will’ — 
Cd ’ - . . i a . ’ 


Others be pier canis le their agreement or SeSGEneneR 


With the person's own System; sand the greater will be the difficulty 


e 


‘ for the person to discriminate between. and separgtely evaluate a 


. bélief and the ‘person kolding the belief.’ 


. 


On the basis of nie theoretical Paghdee uric, the authors 


derived four hyBotheses specifying predicted changes in student 


” 
Pe ” ~ 


baa ie a result of participation in the Xsian Studies course. 
. “8 . FE : 6 a‘ 

A measyrement ingtrument asking students to zespond to questions 

welating to penis and paired statements from the. student' s dis- 


beiiée syavan was } developed to cestthe predictions. 


‘oy 


’ 
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Hypothesis_I: : predicts a) am increased tendency not to reject 
LP Se Abeta , ; ; 


“the. sounce of opeieee? or attitudes while ‘nevertheless rejecting 
"the opinions pee es and b) an increase ‘in the level of 


uncertainty in those instances -in whieh the source does continue 


a 


to. be rejected with the opinion. In Rokeach's (1960) Seen SrOgy «* 


“ 


r 
(a) predicts agdecreasea tendency to make "opinionated statements." 
Hypothesis II: predicts an increased tendency to" diffeyentiate._ 


among ppinions, beliefs,\| or life styles which are not one' 's. ‘own or 


’ 
‘ we; 


with which-one disagrees, In Rokeach*é (1960) ‘terminologys, an 


“increased tendency towards "differentiation-within the disbelief 
: Moe > 7 ‘ y . 
system." (p. 38) ; - ' : Bes J 


Hypothesis III: pygdicts' an increased tendency to perceive 
similarities between one's own) value system and. way of life and 


differing value systems and ways of life, 


: ie 


ge 


* 
| 


\ " Hypothesis’ 16: predicts an increased tendency to perceive 
\ 


cpinions“ana values as functional arid at Least partially attributable’ 
to mcknenht causes (i.e. of cultural and social causes) as opposed: 


to only interast causes (i.e. result of personality). 


. 
e 


‘From Rokeach's position that highly dogmatic persons tend to 
BRcAHeE nejection of the source of a statement with which they 
disagree’ than tage dogmatic PEXSONRS it seems “reasonable to 
hypothesize that as students become lege opinionated” and more 
tolerant as a result of the ‘Asian Stidivg ammeriance. there will.be 
a decrease in their .tendency to explain behaviors’ (i.e._ as represented : 


by the. opinion statements) to only internal causes and a concommitent 
~ fi 


increase “in their tendency to “at ‘least partially achanete ‘them to 


eheernee ‘(soeiocultural) factors." Thus, it is hypothesized that if 


. 


a student is presented with any eae value, opinion statement, oy 


; beldef,. and he is asked why that particular belief ‘is held,’ or what 


it/is due tO, he will increasingly tend, as a result of the course, 


to attribute the-belief to\social and cultural causes exterior to 

. ’ . M¢ U - : ‘ . 7 

the source of.the belief. oie s ‘ 4 . 
. ~w ‘ 3 
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7.) Method 5 ais : 
% . ‘ . 
»" Overview of Method . --. . 4 mn’ ae 


At the e&hd of the school - semester, a questionnaire entitled i 


, ¢ "Student ‘Opinion Questionnaire" was administered to 99 students, ae 


j 
r in ohe of five social studies classes taught by. the*same aie 


< 


Studies curriculum, while the other’ three followed ‘a eurriculum 


‘knowledge: of ‘che specific content*of the two curricula. In adaition, 


Resegich Design - ae + fg 


- The research’ design ‘employed in this study was qiasi-experinental 


- i a | ‘ 


Of the five claSses, two had ‘followed a teacher developed~Asian ” 


N 


concentrating on American law and jumisprudence. In addition, 


' ) » & 


half of the students had completed an identical questionnaire at * 


the start of the “semester. The researchers were introduced to 


the class as doctoral ‘students’ fron teachers College y- Columbia 
University, who.were interested in "opinions"’ of high school: 


studehts.. The reason for’ “ was to disassociate the gdiinintration 
‘ 


of the questionnaire from he students' aenoot related studies, and 


particularly from the secial studiés courses. - >, 


The iar was developed by’ ‘the ‘researchers without, any 


the teacher was ‘not. informed of the study's hypotheses nor ‘of the: 


content: of the questionhaire until after the end of the, semester. 


1 SRERE ‘precautions were takdn. to.’ insure that the students. were. not 


o ¥ 
rT 


Spee einey taught how to ‘answer. the questionnaire’ in: away which 5 
< | ; = 


would support the hypotheses. 


‘ 


ae 4 


in ngeube: ate to the fact that students were not assigned to cis. ~ 


"treatments" (i.e, the two curricula) engender ses Buk rather chose 
which course they wanted to take. ‘<Because of this fact and .the © 


potential dangers of resulting selection biases, it was necessary.” 


+ @ o 


to “include a pre-test in the. research design, so that, sé1f selection’ 


ry 


differences, prior. to ene re treatments, could be statistically — 


controlled fore in. the analysis’ of post-test responses. — 


2 eB ; 
| 
| , 


, ; os z _* . » : rn | 
co : : | 


’ ‘me ~ 


‘ e b , 4 ‘y e 
eal giving a’ pre-test to subjects frequently induces a 
% 4s 


"testing": artifact (Campbed & ‘Stanley, 1965) or even a testing by” 


‘ paige interactién acti tants “Which might also: have “contqundes 


a any post- “test differences between, tréatments. Therefore, each 


* 


“treatment group was randomily ‘divided in hale, one half ° each group 
then received the take instrument at the beginning of th iseiegiee’s * 


the other’ half of each zene hada. study hall nee that. time: 
me 
Thosé who had been, pre-tested| were asked not to disclose the nature 


» of the . ingtrument ée “thease who -were not™ so ‘tested. At jthe end of °— 


the semester, iis students in both treatmetits acer giv n the testing 


‘ 
" 
» 


‘instrument. : ow? ; Se ee si 


‘Dn addition’ to the potential problems due to sel 
a potential testing artifact, bt should be apparent t at neither - 


treatment is a true controi for the other. | For’ instance, the Law 
Y see eeillta is much thore than, just the absence of she [asian stuaies 
clirrijculuh. * Therefore , it is’ essential in. the anaiyerd: #0 Sha eee 
"test data that differences - between treatments not be. Seepngevely 
interpreted as resulting from only See but that such - 


» 
, 


differences way in part be. due to either or both “curricula. It ‘ 


fs 


would have been somewhat easier had we only dealt with one treatment 
group, for. instance the Asian. studies students, and analyzed “charge 


scores" between pre-test and acti stake responses. Our dheiusion of: 
- : i ~_ 
a "control" treatment, even though not a true control, was, 


~ 8 ’ 


necessitated by the danger of a regression artifact when dealing 


with change scores (Cronbach & Furby, 1970). 


P ; ee ‘ , ; ’ ; : i . mos de 
Measures | f : J Ere) og , F . 


~ ‘ 


-. In order to assess hypotheses 1, 3, and 4, students were 


x3 | a " 9 


‘ 


aes oe Hm 4 Fe Pes 
.'< presérited.with four opinioh statements with ee it was pdaagea 

th Ss apt ‘ . it ‘ 
they would disagree. All: four statements were beliefs about : 


» 


cultural practices, aitfefing Eoin most of those held by the students. 


wand their’ ‘families. The “student was. asked a number of questions 


about gach. ‘of these opinion statements. First. eney were asked to 
a : ’ 


indicate on’ a T~point Likert scale the extent to which they agreed 


' \ 


“, OF disagreed with the’ opinion. Responses to this question were 
used: as controls in "the al of all hypotheses. Next, to test 


“aypothesis lL» students were’ asked to indicate the extent to wid en\ 


they eae they “would ‘like as a friend a’ person who, believed" 


b) 


the . statement. ‘The third ieabioAa:, alee a test of Hypothesis De. 


asked them to. rate the extent to which they were "certain® OF o Se 
: their here the previous question.. : 7 : . 
. : 
se The fourth and fifth questions, on each of the four opinion 
statements, operationalized Hypothesis 35 -The “atudenes were asked 


how, much they thought they "would agree or disagree with other 


opigions of someone who betieved" the statemént. They were also— 


~ 


asked .how certain they were ‘of their sin to this question 


Finally, to ‘test ‘the fourth hypothesis, “students were er ee 
write ina sentence or .two "why (they) thought someone would 
believe" the statendnt, In total rate students were asked five a 


- it 


Likert ‘scale and orie open-ended question on each of the four 
opinion statements. — 


oe test * the, second hypothesis, four pairs i opendaes statements 
, 


were presented to. the students-and a number of questions asked about 


each of the pairs. While the statements were chosen because they x) 


1 


represented different cultural beliefs than those held by, most. of 
‘ fi P e 


ie 4 
Pe 0 ah fs 
y 
. ' A 2 
. . ” 


ws 
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Ameri¢an snail School students, any two statements which made ap" 


“ pair were inrelevant to and cndapendent, of gach other. For 


each pair ‘hes student was asked to’ rate the extent to which he 


-Or she agreed with each of the statements in the pair. " Responses . 


‘to these, two questions were.controlled for in the andlysis of 
responses of the third question which asked -the student : “IE 
theSe two statements were made by two differént people whom you 


& 
. just met, how mach do you think those .two people. would’ — or 
disagree on other things?" “THe fourth question asked the student 
to indicate how certain they i of their answer to the previous 


question. «s, : : an ee ee a 


- 


“ d : : Z 
In addition to these tests of the hypotheses, students were 


asked to rank order six of Rokeach's Terminal Values (1973) .in 
: cree ? 


tems J how important those values were to them personally. 


} . : . 
“ In addition to Riese questionnaire items gathered from the 
. : “ %~ : 
students, the following data were also available on ach: student: 


: Sex; ea in “high acheot, cummulative grade point average, and 
tracking level (all students had been cassjgned to oné of three | , 


facks). 
a Methods of Analysis — ; - ‘ 
a ae. . Se 
In order to examine the data relevant to our fourth hypothesid, 
: oP egy 3 nee a ot 
students' open-ended responses to Sree ions Ane why the beliefs 
“might be’ held were rated by judges, blind both to condition and to 


* 


the “hy theses of the study, on a variety of scales. Rating were 


made on the. extent to which, the student answered the question, _the 


AERTS ee the attribution made *by the student, the parent confidence 


A 


| 


in the attribution, and the degree of evaluation of both statement 
and of the person making the statement: inhergat: in the response. 


| . ? 
Three judges independently rated all respgnses on . the eight scales 


7 


aun a apa, ae cas bd across ‘scale eohesneles coefficient of 
27855. 8 | . ; 
: ALE tespgnses to the questionnaires administered to all students 
at the end of the ‘semester were analyzed using Multiple Regression 
Analysis (Kerlinger & Pedhauzer, 1974).- The following independent 
variablés were entered in all of the regkession equations: 

e. Responses to the sarle test item at the beginning of 
the semester. This wag, ihéluded to control for self-selection 
factors in, the two treatment GROMESS eon those students who had 
not taken ‘the pre-test, the mean score for those in the same 
treatment group who had taken it was ; assigned. : 

b. A dummy variable, coded 1 if the student had taken 


r 


the pre-test,.coded 0 otherwise. This independent variable was 
included to control for any possible "testing" artifact. 
c. An interaction term between treatment con ndition and 
radiee or not the dtudent had taken'the pre-test.: As explained 
previously, this interaction was included because it in eoncatee 
abe that a "testing" artifact might have been hrought out in’ one 
treatment group but not in the other, due to the content of 
questions and curricula. : 


d. The tracking level to which the student had been 


assigned. This measure was assumed to be a praxy for both the 


student's ability and motivation. 


- ill 


‘, a “ 4 ae 
'e ; ae ry 
e. A sex dummy variable, coded 1 if the student was 


female, coded 0 iff the student was male. ys 
; f, A treatment dummy variable, coded 1 if the student 


are : sia aS , a P 
was in-an Asian Studies class, coded 0 if the student was ina “ 
Law class. . ed 


4 
: 


a sm 1G an interaction tem | between treatment condition 
‘and the tracking Lever} of the’ student. 

h. An interaction~term hetween treatment condition 
and sex of the ‘student. This interaction was included because 
of cae possibility that there magne be treatment effects for one 


sex “nk not for the other. 


. 
> . 


~ Depending upon the specific dependent measure regressed, 


other independent variables were also included. fFér instance, 


> 


"the extent to which the student agreed or disagreed with the 


“appropriate SEabeaRnt or statements was pREEReH as an thdehondent 


. variable in all subsequent ards about that statement or 


. 


statements. 


RESULTS © a, P 


r 


“: .The complexity of our measures, testing each of our four 


“hypotheses with eight or more different Measures, argues against 
a detailed reporting of results in the present ‘summary paper. 
We also feel that the major value of this study lies not in tha 
: specifi findings, but rather in the theoretical and methodological 


suggestiona,for Ke evaluation of affective sasinpiicugea outcomes. 


We therefore "will only give summaries of results for ‘each: of our 
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Fr 
hypotheses. 
n Hypothesis 1. Three sorts of measures were analyzed to test 
Woothesis l: First, students were asked to indicate the extent 


to which they thought "they would like Fs 2 friend" someone who 


believed each of the four statements, with which the students 
< disagresd ae "Secondly pa ag four questions” whichrasked “why would 
someqne believe this statement?", judges rated the extent to which | 
‘the ariweka were evaluative both of the person |who believed. the 
; statement and of the statement itself: The former scores were 
analyzed to test Hypothesis 1. Finally, the third question’ asked 
students to rate how certain they were that they would like or s 
dislike someone who believed each of the four gtatements. These 
i uncertainty scores’ were also used to’ test the hypothesis. . In all 
these analyses, the extent to which the student agreed or disagreed 
with tthe: dericnust tba statement was controlled for. .: 
‘Support for the hypothesis emerged from two of these three .__ 
- sets of measures. First, the judged evaluation of persons holding 
the beliefs showed effects on some statements for type of curriculum 


and its interaction with sex. Secordly the measure of certainty 


in deking or disliking such a person showed effects on some 
statements for type of curricula and for sex and their interaction. 
It -seeiis that oh these two measufes, the Asian| curriculum, as 

' compared with the iw, affected students’ responses in the predicted 
direction, and the certainty measure showed ch nges especially for 


female students, both across curricula and within the Asian courses. 


* > Hypothesis 2. The ‘second hypothesis was sted by asking 


1 \ questions about pairs of statements which cons ituted part of the 


. 
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’ 


students' disbelief systems. Students were asked, first of all, 


to indicate the degree to which they agpead We disagreed with each 


statement of the four pairs. Subsequently for each pair, students 
were asked to indicate the extent to which they thauske two people 
who believed the statements would agree or disagree about other 
beliefs They were then asked to indicate the degree-to-which———— 
they were certain of their answer to the previous questions. Both 
of these last two responses were used as measures to test the 
second hypothesis. 

For the first. measure, there emerged a significant ésvvicalion 
by sex interaction term for one of the pairs of statements, 
supportive of the hypothesis for female students. Females in the 
Asian Studies curriculum came to differentiate more between 
statements which constituted part of their disbelief systems. 
For the second measure, degree of certainty, females in both 
curricula became less certain of their responses when précourse 
levels of certainty were controlled for. 

Hypothesis 3. The third hypothesis dealing with the degree 
of perceived einilarities batween aspects of the belief and disbeliéf 
sow rene was assessed by determing the extent to which students 
thought someone with whom they disagreed.on one issue would also 
disagree with them on other issues. Students were also asked to 
indicate their certainty in their response to this question. None 


. 


of the eight questions which were used tq test this hypothesis 


4 


showed any significant effects for type of curriculum or its 


interaction with sex of student. Thus the results failed to’ support 


affective change as a result of the course experience on this 


lo ; * 


hypothesis. : 
Hypothesis 4. Students were asked to indjcate in one ‘or 
two sentences why they thought people would believe each oF the 
statements (excluding those which were,paired) which ‘eonatttuved 
part of the students’ disbelief systems. These itpuiden wate 
coded by trained judges in three ways which-are-reievant-to-this 
fourth hypothesis. First, judges rated the extént to which students 
attributed the statements to “personal, internal characteristics." 
Next, judges rated the extent to which attributions were made to 
“personal experience, family, etc."; ‘and finally, judges rated 
the extent t6 which ateribuetons were to “social and cultural 
norms.” ns = 
Ponigeie revealed support for this hypothesis on questions 
concerning external attributions to personal experience. For 
one of the statements, students in the Asian Studies courses came 
increasingly to make such external attributions, and for another 
statement: females in the Asian Studies courses did so. In addition, 


. for one of the statements, the Asian Studies curriculum led to 


significantly more external attributions t® social and cultural - 


norms, consistent with oudkpypothesis. 


Finally, there were also treatment differences in en? ranking 


of some of ‘the terminal values, when pre-treatment, ranks wert 
esnteoliad for. Thus, students in the Asian Studies courses|came ~ 
to view the value "Obediance” as less important that students in 
the. Law coutses. In addition, the value "Cleanliness" came tor be 
ranked moré highly by females in both curricula. >: 


16 


. 


. ; a 
} DISCUSSION 
Overall theré’seem to be a variety of results supportive of 


“some of our hypotheses, on some of the statements. . These affective 


effects seem particularly to be found among female students who 


. . . . : - . i S. bd 
were in the Asian Studies courses: There obviousty emerge a number 


"of questions concerning ‘these results “FLESE Of ally why were~some- —— 


hypotheses demonstrated and not others? Next, why were the : iad , 

hypotheses demonstrated by some of the statements which weve part 

of the students! disbelief system and Hise by others? ,And finally, | 

why do our effects seem to be stronger Sop. Female students? We. 

turn very briefly to these three questions. ™:, 
The strongest affective changes" in students' responses WERQ) 1. oem 

-found for the first and the fourth hypotheses. _ Thus, students 

came to make geindonated statements with less atin and they ~ 

made more external attributions as a result of the course. Support 

for the second DYPSCHES Say predicting increased differentiation | 

within the disbelief system, was only weak, and there was no | 

support for the third hypothesis. There are ‘at least two possible 

explanations for this difference in supportive results by hypotheses. 


‘The first is that our first hypothesis, as tested by the certainty 


questions, and the fourth deal with behaviors more susceptible to 
change than the second and third hypotheses. .".It could be argued 

that such a hiecarchy makes some theoretical sense. The second 
possible explanation is that measures of each hypothesis differed : \ 
in their reliability and vaigaleg: Unfortunately this latter 4 


explanation cannot be ruled out. Extensive testing of the validity* | 


* . 4g & oe 


| : 
. and en ee aes should be conducted prior to 


further use. F 

There are a variety af reasons why our effects were shown 
on some statements and aot on others. First of all, there is 
evidence that affective changes are best shown when dealing with 


statements that are relatively less disagreed with. While there 


~~ 
laa ‘ 


is evidence that all-of our statements constituted part’ of the” 
students’ disbelief systems, most ise esas effects did occur dats 
questions about statements which were less extremely disagreed 
' with. ' Further, there is some evidence that topics or issues 
covered by the statenents were differentially familiar and relevant 
to high school ‘students. Thus statements dunling, wits differing 
practices surrounding courtship and marriage may be judged to be 
‘more important for high school’ students;and thus less apt to show 
response changes, than statements concerning bathing practices. 
Turning to the issue that our effects seemed to be stronger 
among feoinle students than amon males, one ready -e planation, for 
this difference,is the fact that the teacher was h rself female. 


In a post semester interview, the teacher indicat that she had 


‘felt she had coOmmunicated more to her female students, ‘and had at: 


ha e 


times felt that her authority had been challenged by the male 
students. This difference by sex of students s ggests the need 
for further studies where the interaction betw én sex .of teacher 


and sex of student can be examined in wore detail. 
3 
While the results of this study are only moderately successful 
in terms 'of demonstrating our hypotheses, it is,to b® hoped that 
s ‘ ; Le . 


a na x . 
‘ 


t 


the study will provide an impetus for theoretical refinement and - 
and improved! research in the evaluation of affective schooling 


* outcomes. The methodlogy employad, the use of multiple regression 


techniques within ‘a quasi-experim natal research design, is felt” 
to have a potentially wide appidcae lity; and the model of 
ne collaboration could help bridge the ioc aaa has 
traditionally existed betesen findings in and techniques of social 


science research and educational application and implementation. 
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